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He was particularly interested in linking the
work of the bureau with American Industries,
and it was under his guidance that the plan was
inaugurated by which industrial organizations
were permitted to send experts to the bureau to
work on problems of common interest to the in-
dustry and to the government. Following his
suggestion also, the commercial standardization
work of the Department of Commerce became an
integral part of the bureau. He was active in
the development and adoption of an international
temperature scale, and in support of a program
among the national laboratories of the world for
a redetermination of the absolute values of the
electrical units. During the last years of his
administration the national hydraulic laboratory
was completed, and facilities had been provided
for the study of radio wave phenomena.

As a man, Burgess was dignified but friendly
and alert. Manifold duties and responsibilities
never seemed to weigh him down. He had very
definite opinions and reached decisions promptly
but trusted his subordinates to carry out details.
He had little interest in sports and games, but
he enjoyed other forms of recreation. He was
always interested in the work of organizations
engaged in furthering research and standardiza-
tion. At the time of his death he was president
of the National Conference on Weights and Meas-
ures, chairman of the Federal Specifications
Board, the National Screw Thread Commission,
and the Federal Fire Council, a director of the
American Standards Association, and a member
of the National Advisory Committee for Aero-
nautics. His four-year term of office as chair-
man of the National Research Council had just
expired on June 30, 1932. He was associated
with many technical societies, was a member
(past treasurer) of the National Academy of
Sciences, and a fellow of the American Physical
Society and the American Association for the
Advancement of Science. In 1929 he was one of
the American delegates to the world engineering
congress in Japan. He died suddenly, stricken,
while at his desk, with a cerebral hemorrhage.
He was buried at Newton, Mass.
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ii35; Evening Star (Washington), July 2, 1932.]
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BURGESS, JOHN WILLIAM (Aug. 26,
i844-Jan. 13, 1931), university dean, professor
of political science, author, was born in Giles

Burgess

County, Tenti., the son of Thomas T, and Mary
J. (Edwards) Burgess, He was descended from
Thomas Burgess, who emigrated to New Eng-
land in 1630 and in 1637 settled in Sandwich,
Mass. On the maternal side, his ancestry traces
to the Edwards family of Virginia. His parents,
though slave owners, strongly upheld the Union
and were influential in shaping their son's views
on national unity which he supported during
the Civil War. These views later influenced
his theory of sovereignty. From 1859 to 1862
the boy studied at Cumberland University, an
institution more properly termed a lii^h school,
situated in Lebanon, near Nashville. There he
became a friend of Jordan Stokes, an outstand-
ing lawyer and devotee of Clay. When the Fed-
eral armies invaded Tennessee in 1862, Burgess
escaped northward and joined the Army of the
Ohio, serving with the Union forces until 1864.
He then attended Amherst College and received
the degree of A.B. in 1867, -when he began law
studies at Springfield. He was admitted to the
Massachusetts bar two years later.

Burgess "began his teaching career in 1869 as
professor of English literature and political econ-
omy at Knox College, Galesburg, 111. From 1871
to 1873 he studied at the nnivorsilics of Berlin,
Leipzig, and Gottingen under the philosophers
Zeller and Lotze, the physicist von Hclmhollz,
the economist Roscher, the jurist von Gneist, an
authority on European legal systems, and the
historians Curtius, Momnisun, vonRanke, Waits,
Droysen, and von Treitschke. His training in
history, political science, and public law and his
experience in Germany had a great effect upon
his later career as an educator. To this period,
also, traces his understanding" of Hegel, who so
greatly influenced his fundamental political phi-
losophy. In 1873 he became professor of history,
political science, and political economy at Am-
herst, where he attempted to put into effect his
studies abroad by concentrating- upon his most
intelligent students and by developing independ-
ent research. These activities, however, he was
not able to carry forward until 1876, when he
began lecturing on constitutional law and po-
litical science at the law school of Columbia Col-
lege in New York.

Burgess's contribution at Columbia was that
of a pioneer. As no American university then
existed in the modern sense of the term, his aim
was to introduce the broader philosophical or-
ganization under which he had studied in Ger-
many. His first plan was to establish courses in
general public affairs in the law school. Frus-
trated in this effort, he then tried to create the
nucleus of a research organization in political
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